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THE ALDINE. 



ICE JEWELRY. 

A TREE awoke on a winter's day, 
And shook his snowy head in play ; 
Then, from the circlet of his crown, 
He flung the diamond jewels down, 
Nor cared, so proud a king was he, 
How fast he dropped them, far and free. 

His bole, with moss and lichen flecked, 
Was now with icy splendor decked. 
Each tiny branch had clasped a gem 
Full worth a royal diadem, 
And every sleeping bud doth hold 
A ruby, or a ring of gold. 

The wind which through the forest sighs, 

Beholds the monarch with surprise, 

Who, yesterday in russet clad, 

No mark of kingly grandeur had,^ 

Yet she, the fairy of the north, 

Has brought the transformation forth. 

Like painter who with sudden art, 
Has caught the vision of his heart, 
And made the senseless canvas tell 
A story which himself knows well, — 
The beauteous spirit of the ice 
Has imaged here this fair device. 

The sunshine for a moment gilds 
The structure which the spirit builds, 
And casts an iridescent glow 
O'er icy facet, wreath of snow ; 
But when we turn to look again, 
The pageant has dissolved in rain. 



IV. W. Bailey. 



The Spur of Monmouth : 

A Historical and Centennial Romance of the Revolution. 

FROM PERSONAL RELATIONS AND DOCUMENTS NEVER 
BEFORE MADE PUBLIC. . 



By an Ex-Pension-Agent. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 

When my second proposition is known, my first 
will be implicitly believed. I am an old man— a 
very old man, with the hair long since gone from my 
crown, and that still lingering upon my temples thin 
as silken tissues and white as the snow-drift. Yes, 1 
am old — very old. Whatever I had to do in the 
world, it would seem, should long since have been 
completed; and yet I feel, to-day, as I have felt for 
many a long year, that there is a duty uncompleted, 
which only I of all the world can do, and without the 
doing of which I can not pass peaceably to my rest. 

Born almost at the commencement of the present 
century, I came into life when the echoes of the can- 
non of Yorktown had scarcely yet died upon the 
national ear. The old men surrounding me in my 
boyhood had been more or less active sharers in the 
great struggle, from its beginning ; even the men of 
middle age with whom I was thus early thrown in 
contact, had passed through many of the scenes in 
their own childhood. Hacked swords in dingy leath- 
ern scabbards, old kings-pieces, powder-horns and 
shot-pouches, that had done duty from Quebec to 
King's Mountain, yet hung plentifully on the wooden 
hooks over the wide-mouthed fireplaces ; coats of 
honor still hung up in closets, with the blue not all 
gone from the fabric, and something of the buff still 
remaining of the facings, in which blood-stains and 
bullet-holes bore record of Long Island, of Brandy- 
wine, of Saratoga or the Cowpens. By the winter 
fire, the stories of the great struggle were by no 
, means exhausted or grown tedious ; and Warren, 
Washington, Lafayette, Putnam, Wayne, Harry Lee, 
Sumter, Marion and Morgan were the heroes of rela- 
tions at first hand, capable of stirring the blood to 
the very fever of admiration. Maimed and crippled 
men hobbled about on crutch or cane, whose wounds 
had been received in fights now grown as classic as 
those of Marathon or Thermopylae ; women were 
still pointed out, yet in the vigor of life, who had 
displayed heroism entitling them to be ranked with 
Joan of Arc or the yet unfamed Maid of Saragossa ; 
Arnold's treason was still related with personal 
knowledge and personal scorn, as the one blot on a 
glorious record of courage and achievement. The 
great battles of Napoleon were sounding, far away ; 
but they were too distant to dwarf the recollection 
of those so lately fought at home, and no other and 
awful shadow had yet fallen to obscure the men or 
the deeds of the Revolution. 

Such, briefly sketched, were the surroundings of 



my boyhood. And yet 1 shall have told nothing of 
that which later so shaped my life and studies, and 
that which really, at so late a day, gives birth to this 
narrative, without stating another feature of that far- 
away time. For still, then, in old wooden chests and 
frayed hair-trunks, in garret and closet of the humble 
farm-houses of the early century, lay muster-rolls, 
and secret orders, and ill-kept journals, and letters 
home from battle-fields, capable of solving many a 
doubt with reference to some point in the struggle, 
but little likely ever to. find an examiner, much less 
a collator and a chronicler. An examiner, however, 
they found — some of them, at least ; and to-day the 
gist of some of those records, never suspected by 
those who since then have written histories of the 
war and of the United States of America, dwells in a 
retentive memory, all the more clearly because they 
have rarely been vented and frittered out in conver- 
sation. 

I sat, a wonder-eyed and curly-headed boy, on the 
knees of those Men of the Revolution, listening with 
rapt attention, not the less ardent because only half 
appreciative, to the stories of Whig devotion and 
Tory cruelty — of the ambush, the chase, the house- 
burning, the hanging. I drank in the hatred of the 
red-coat, difficult to lose through long days of man- 
hood ; I heard the Hessian denounced as an incar- 
nate demon, beside whom the British soldier and 
even the native loyalist was almost an angel of 
mercy. I inhaled the very atmosphere of the time, 
and thought, in my boyish fancy, that the task 
should one day be mine, to write for the world those 
records so certain otherwise to pass away and be lost 
forever, through the incapacity of those who gave 
the verbal material, and their dropping off, one day, 
into the silence and the forgetful ness of the grave. 

Then came manhood. A few years further removed 
from the time of the conflict, and with a shadow 
thrown between, in the second war of 1 812-15. But 
that shadow was comparatively transient, and alto- 
gether insignificant. What of glory had been gath- 
ered from it, soon merged back into the great meed 
laid up from the first struggle. But one result of 
importance followed, in the better organization of 
the pension interest, and those arrangements by 
which all who could supply good proof of having 
taken any part in the first conflict, or the widows 
they had left behind them, came to receive a pittance, 
however small, from the hand of the government 
which they had aided to establish. And in and 
through this new phase of policy, I was thrown more 
closely and for a more considerable period, into the 
company of the patriot soldiery of the first war, than 
I could have been through any other series of events 
whatever. 

For I became a pension-agent. At first merely an 
assistant to the nominal dispenser of that noble 
though limited charity — afterward the actual dispen- 
ser in my own person. Nearly one hundred veterans 
drew their half-yearly pay through my hands, at one 
time : I lived to pay fifty, to pay twenty, to pay ten, 
to pay one, to pay none ! Thank God, more than 
for almost any other blessing of my life, that I can 
say to-day that no penny of their pittance, beyond 
the merest costs of collecting from the central 
authority at Washington, ever went to enrich me — 
that no man of them all lived one penny the poorer, 
or that no widow found one penny less of comfort 
from the amount awarded to her, through my being 
the channel of disbursement ! 

This is a boast — I know it. But so is all that I am 
writing. Many years ago some poet said : 

" * Tis pride with these old men 

To tell what they have seen — 
Of battle-fields again 

With the harvest fresh and green : 
'Twill be pride, when we are old, 

To say that in our youth 
We heard the tales they told 

And looked on them in their truth." 

And it is quite as much in the assertion of that 
secondary pride, now so rightfully become my own, 
as in the necessity of explanation, that I am penning 
these recollections. I have enjoyed, during a long 
life, quite the usual advantages of mankind, and 
found the opportunities for quite the average accu- 
mulations and exhibitions of pride. But I am prouder, 
at this moment, of having so frequently taken in my 
own, in confidential friendship, the hands of so many 
of the Men of the Revolution — of having heard the 
events of the "times that tried men's souls," from 
their own lips — than of any other earthly privilege 
ever accorded me. 



From their words I not only learned to know many 
of the events of the great struggle, as they have 
never been recorded in books or passed into tradi- 
tional history, but also to know many of the leading 
spirits who had moved and managed it, very differ- 
ently from what they had come to be known through 
relations many times removed, and through the mis- 
representations of policy or the romance of distance. 
The Washington of the world was a calm, cold, stat- 
uesque being, faultless, but as unloving and unat- 
tractive as faultless ; the Washington whom the 
soldiers who had fought beside him drew, was the 
very noblest of men, as the thinkers of all countries 
have grown to regard him, but intensely human, with 
faults only less conspicuous than his great virtues, 
and one who, though proud to the very verge of 
arrogance, had that in mind and manner which won 
quite as much as it commanded. And so of many 
others, secondary to the Great Commander, whose 
fame has come quite as veiled and unreal to the 
knowledge of the world, with the truth never to be 
generally known until the secrets of all lives as well 
as those of all hearts shall be revealed. 

I have said that I believed myself, in boyhood, 
destined to write for the world some of those histo- 
ries coming to me in the confidences of my youth 
and early manhood. Alas! — who of us fulfills in 
manhood the dreams of his early days ? We may be 
a thousand-fold better or worse — nobler or more 
insignificant — but who is or who does the thing con- 
templated? Much more than half a century has 
passed since the laying to heart of the supposed 
duty: the first words, in pursuance of the intention, 
are being written, on the verge of the Centennial of 
the nation, and when for thirty years there has been 
scarcely one remaining who acted in the Revolution 
or even saw one of its latest scenes ! 

Conscious that in the Centennial is my last oppor- 
tunity to fulfill any portion of my long-deferred duty, 
— aware that advancing age has joined with the 
cares and labors of life to make me far less capable 
of the task than I would have been had I written 
thirty or forty years earlier — but believing that I 
have that within my knowledge which should not 
be allowed to pass to the grave with me, and confi- 
dent that in the main I still remember correctly the 
most important incidents of one of the turning-points 
of the War of Independence, — I essay the relation 
of that event in the war and that episode in the 
career of the Father of his Country, entitled to be 
called "The Spur of Monmouth." 

CHAPTER II. 

THE REASON FOR THE "SPUR OF MONMOUTH." 

Those general facts of my early life, giving to me 
a peculiar fitness for a relation of the events of the 
Revolution, especially as they took place in the Mid- 
dle States (where, be it said, most of my pensioners 
had had their residence and chiefly fought), have now 
been succinctly stated, — as also the impression early 
made upon my own mind, and rather strengthened 
than removed during the lapse of many inactive years, 
that the whole involved a duty as well as a fitness. 
It now remains for me to confess, before proceeding 
with the relation at hand, how this particular theme 
has taken precedence of all others — why this pecu- 
liar series of events have come to be traced, in pref- 
erence to others possessing quite as much interest in 
and of themselves. Why the " Spur of Monmouth," 
rather than any other of a score of titles, each having 
behind it its array of contemporaneous adventures. 

The fact is, that the title is not my own, any more 
than are the circumstances to which it refers. They 
were long ago derived from the communications 
of others; this has come to me, many years later, 
from another source equally foreign to myself, as 
something around which to crystallize a certain pro- 
portion of the information already acquired. Were 
I seeking for personal reputation, it is very sure that 
I should not make the acknowledgment; as I have 
heard it commonly alleged, in that literary world to 
which J can only make what may be called a border- 
approach, that those are equally over-squeamish and 
unwise, who make too free confession of the sources 
supplying them with ideas and hints for their man- 
agement. 

I have naturally (the former statements being re- 
membered) had the habit in more or less activity, 
since boyhood, of laying up in scrap-books whatever 
of interest chanced to fall into my hands, in news- 
papers or otherwise, of data connected with the Rev- 
olution. Many and many a garret have I ransacked, 
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long since coming to manhood, but before the old 
dormer-windowed and gambrel-roofed houses con- 
taining them began to pass away so rapidly, — for 
stained and torn broadsides, yellowed by time, or 
equally old almanacs in like condition, which might 
contain something worthy of my scissors and the 
paste-brush following close behind it, and bearing on 
the lives or fortunes of those who had thus become 
my especial heroes, in a proprietorship as harmless 
as helpless. And more than once it has been my 
privilege to extract from my storehouse some record 
otherwise unattainable, and by sending it to some 
one engaged in the preparation of important -docu- 
ments, or by forwarding the substance of it to some 
newspaper of the day, to correct the public mind (a 
portion of it, at least) on some point that seemed to 
me of consequence. 

Not many years ago, though how many I do not 
now remember, a poem fell into my hands, bearing 
the same title as that borne by this story. I have 
never learned the name of the writer, the date of its 
first publication, nor the periodical in which it may 
have first appeared; I merely found it, "floating 
about," as the phrase is, in some current newspaper, 
and transferred it to my scrap-book, where it already 
begins to yellow as I open it for the purposes of this 
recital. It details the finding of a spur on the battle- 
field of Monmouth, with certain speculations suc- 
ceeding, of no consequence to the event or the 
inquiry here involved. The more material verses 
are those following: 

" * Twas a little brass half-circlet, 

Deep gnawed by rust and stain, 
That the farmer's urchin brought me, 

Plowed up on old Monmouth's plain : 
On that spot where the hot June sunshine 

Once a fire more deadly knew, 
And a bloodier color reddened 

Where the red June roses blew: — 

Where the moon of the early harvest 

Looked down through the shimmering leaves, 
And saw where the reaper of battle 

Had gathered his human sheaves : 
Old Monmouth, so touched with glory — 

So tinted with burning shame, — 
As Washington's pride we remember, 

Or Lee's long-tarnished name. 

'Twas a little brass half-circlet ; 

And knocking the rust away, 
And clearing the ends and the middle 

From their burial-shroud of clay, 
I saw, through the damp of ages, 

And the thick, disfiguring' grime, 
The buckle-heads and the rowel 

Of a spur of the olden time. 

And I said — ' What gallant horseman, 

Who revels and rides no more, 
Perhaps twenty years back, or fifty, 

On his heel that weapon wore ? 
Was he riding away to his bridal, 

When the leather snapped in twain ? 
Was he thrown, and dragged by the stirrup, 

With the rough stones crushing his brain ? 

Then I thought of the Revolution, 

Whose tide still onward rolls : 
Of the free and the fearless riders 

Of the ' times that tried men's souls.' 
What if, in the day of battle 

That raged and rioted here, 
It had dropped from the foot of a soldier, 

As he rode in his mad career? 

What if it had ridden with Forman, 

When he leaped through the open door, 
With the British dragoon behind him, 

Tn his race o'er the granary-floor? 
What if — but the brain grows dizzy 

With the thoughts of the rusted spur — 
What if it had fled with Clinton, 

Or charged with Aaron Burr? 

But bravely the farmer's urchin 

Had been scraping the rust away ; 
And, cleansed from the soil that swathed it, 

The spur before me lay. 
Here are holes in the outer circle : 

No common heel it has known, 
For each space, I see by the setting, 

Once held some precious stone. 

And here — not far from the buckle — 

Do my eyes deceive their sight? — 
Two letters are here engraven, 

That initial a hero's might ! 
• G. W. ! ' Saints of heaven ! — 

Can such things in our lives occur? 
Do I grasp such a priceless treasure ? 

Was this George Washington s spur? 



Did the brave old Pater Patria 

Wear that spur, like a belted knight — 
Wear it, through gain and disaster, 

From Cambridge to Monmouth fight? 
Did it press his steed in hot anger 

On Long Island's day of pain ? 
Did it drive him, at terrible Princeton, 

'Tween two storms of leaden rain ? 

And here — did the buckle loosen, 

And no eye look down to see, 
When he rode, to blast with the lightning 

The defiant eyes of Lee ? 
Did it fall, unfelt and unheeded, 

When that fight of despair was won, 
And Clinton, worn and discouraged, 

Crept away at the set of sun ? 

The lips have long been silent, 

That could send an answer back ; 
And the spur, all broken and rusted, 

Has forgotten its rider's track ! 
I only know that the pulses 

Leap hot, and the senses reel, 
When I think that the Spur of Monmouth 

May have clasped George Washington's heel ! " 



"Heavens!" I said to myself, within a few mo- 
ments after first reading that poem, "what a strange 
coincidence of fancy with the possible fact ! And 
what a title would that of the poem supply for a 
romance embodying the facts within my knowledge 
and suspected by few others, connected with Wash- 
ington, the campaign of 1778, and the Day of Mon 
mouth ! " Many times afterward, when chancing to 
see the poem, the same thought came again to me, 
without other result. And then — and this not many 
years ago — something more occurred, throwing the 
other coincidence quite into shadow, and making this 
story little else than a necessity. 

One day an intimate friend returned from Europe, 
after an absence of several months, including a win- 
ter spent in London and the south of England. An 
early evening after his return was enjoyed by the two 
of us, alone together most of the time, at my resi- 
dence. / 

" Do you remember a longish poem that you once 
read me, I think from your scrap-book, called the 
'Spur of Monmouth?"' he asked, at a certain point 
of our conversation. 

"Perfectly well — it is one of my favorites, from 
association," I answered. " But why do you ask ? 
And what can that possibly have to do with the 
places you have been speaking of, in England ? " 

" Much — much more than you could imagine," was 
his reply. " Not many weeks ago, I am very confi- 
dent that I held the spur to which that poem refers, 
in my hands." 

" Good God ! " I exclaimed, springing from my 

chair with a suddenness which age has not corrected. 

" You are certainly either quizzing me, or dreaming." 

"Neither," he said. "Please get the scrap-book, 

if you have it at hand, and read the poem to me." 

It need scarcely be said that I did so, my whole 
being alive with wondering excitement, not unmixed 
with doubt. When I had finished, he said : 

" Yes, it is undoubtedly as I thought. The descrip- 
tion in the poem tallies wonderfully well with the 
reality, as I held it in my hands. The spur which 
Washington lost, either on the battle-field of Mon- 
mouth, or very near to that place, and which the 
writer of that poem merely surmised to be his, hangs 
in reverent honor, beside relics of old English battles 
and the Crusades, on the wall of a baronial residence, 
the name of which I will tell you by-and-by, in Dor- 
setshire. It was procured, from this country, some 
five-and-twenty or thirty years ago, having been 
found, no doubt, accidentally, as described in the 
poem. And there are members of the old and hon- 
orable family holding that baronial residence, who 
will tell you, if you ever again find yourself in Eng- 
land and visit the place, that the ' Spur of Monmouth ' 
belongs there, in recollection and in honor of the 
woman whom George Washington best loved in all his 
life! — better than Martha Dandridge : better, even, 
than Mary Phillipse." 

The particulars of the conversation more immedi- 
ately succeeding need not be recounted : they will be 
necessarily interwoven with information otherwise 
obtained, in the relation thus introduced at so much 
length, but still with no more particularity than seems 
requisite to a full understanding of the whole. 

It is only proper to add, that in the story following, 
necessarily thrown into the form of a romance, while 
most of the important points are strictly historical as 
to truth and veracity, many of the connecting links 
have of course been supplied from imaginative con- 



jecture, deducing what would seem inevitably to have 
been the case in certain instances, from other events 
known to have occurred, and warranting such inter- 
pretations of actions and motives unrevealed. It is 
believed that no privilege has been assumed, beyond 
the admitted one of the historical romancer, and that 
no hero of the Revolution, worthy of the name, will 
be found to have derived other than honor from the 
revealment of things heretofore so carefully hidden. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE QUAKER-ABODE OF CATHARINE TRAFFORD. 

In the winter of 1777-1778 — now known to have 
been the turning-point in the whole conflict for 
American independence — there stood, on the south 
bank of the Schuylkill, some five miles from Norris- 
town on the opposite side of the river, and perhaps 
two or three from Valley Forge, a house of good 
size, long since swept away ; and surrounded by well- 
kept grounds, denoting ease if not indeed wealth, 
now long returned to the condition of an agricultural 
hillside, and the very syte of house and grounds for- 
gotten, except as some delver into the history of that 
time finds cause to recall their past existence. 

Perhaps half a mile from the Schuylkill, a little 
eastward of that abrupt southerly bend which the 
river makes opposite to the little hamlet of Valley 
Forge, and only a short distance below the spot 
where Washington made his crossing in the Decem- 
ber of the former year, fleeing from the close beset- 
ment of an overwhelmingly superior force, at White- 
marsh, — "Cedar Grove," as the people of the sur- 
rounding country knew the residence of Ephraim 
Reed, Quaker and moderate loyalist, held a very 
desirable location, that in less troublous times would 
have commanded the admiration of every passer, 
whether as a place of abode or from the capabilities . 
of its agricultural surroundings. 

Among the early settlers along the Schuylkill, 
some of the hardy and active Swedes had pitched 
their tents in that special portion of a country equally 
picturesque to the view and encouraging in the pros- 
pect of reward for labor done ; and from this early 
settlement it resulted, that while the primeval woods 
still held their place over much of the surrounding 
country and even so near as the whilom Forge of old 
Isaac Potts, in th& Valley, a considerable space of 
land in this immediate vicinity had been so long 
cleared as to have lost much of its original wildness, 
the beauty of the location being thus brought into 
rare prominence. 

Cedar Grove, so named from the near proximity 
of a grove of stout arid wide-branching cedars, occu- 
pied the very top of a gentle hill, sloping southward 
toward the road leading away at some miles distance 
to the famous King-of-Prussia tavern, and also slop- 
ing northward toward the Schuylkill River. The 
house thus commanded, from the rear, a view over a 
pretty, half-wooded valley, bounded by the rugged 
heights of the Valley Hills ; and from the front could 
be seen the winding Schuylkill, glimmering through 
the skirting woods at so little a distance, and kept 
in view until in a bend at several miles away, ap- 
peared the single steeple and scattered roofs of the 
large village of Norristown. 

Originally, as was evident, Cedar Grove had been 
built of logs throughout, though much larger than 
the ordinary cabin of the rough settler; and that 
first erection would seem to have taken place at least 
thirty or forty years before the Revolution. Grad- 
ually, in change of ownership and increase of the 
wealth of those holding it, it had materially altered 
in appearance; the log inclosure of the rear and 
gables still remainiag uncovered though carefully 
plastered and kept in excellent repair, but the front 
entirely metamorphosed by the covering of the orig- 
inal logs of that side with clapboards, the heighten- 
ing of the chambers through the addition of a low- 
sweeping gambrel-roof with dormer-windows, and 
the erection of a low, broad piazza extending the 
whole length ot the front and sheltering alike from 
sun and storm. At the eastern end, a lane swept up 
from the King-of-Prussia Road, giving access from 
the public thoroughfare, and with some neat log out- 
buildings beyond it; and at the western the house 
was abutted by a large and well-appointed garden, 
showing both the useful and ornamental purposes of 
such an inclosure in a perfection rare for the section 
and the time, and only needing the trim and careful 
paled yard in front, its sward broken by two fine 
single cedars and some clusters of lilacs and other 
hardy flowering bushes, to complete the picture of a 
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home certainly presided over by comfortable means, 
and giving more than a suspicion of corresponding 
good taste. 

This, when the summer sun shone broad on the 
silver Schuylkill, and on waving wood and sloping 
lawn. A very different aspect, it will be evident, was 
presented to the view, when the trees of the neigh- 
boring woods were leafless, groaning and creaking 
under the weight of incumbering ice, or tossing like 
the unquiet arms of restless sleepers, in the fierce 
wintry wind. When the pleasant green lawns were 
hidden by thick-lying snow, and the river lay help- 
less* under an icy sheet 
that seemed like the 
cold shroud of its buri- 
al. When the trim gar- 
den was temporarily a 
desolation ; when sel- 
dom a figure showed 
without the abode ; and 
when only the thick 
wreath of smoke pour- 
ing out from the chim- 
ney-tops, suggested the 
residence of man or the 
possibility of comfort in 
the midst of the wintry 
chill and the snow- 
bound landscape. 

So it was, with all the. 
attractive summer fea- 
tures only something 
to be remembered and 
again wished for, and 
with the desolation of 
winter more, than ordi- 
narily pronounced, in a 
season of great severity 
for the latitude, — that 
Cedar Grove lay under 
the. cold westering sun, 
on the afternoon of the 
13th: of January, 1778. 
So it was, with the night 
shutting gloomily down 
under the promise of 
additional snow, and 
with, the winter winds 
making moan through 
the tough cedars and 
around the solid gables, 
that the house passed 
from possible view, at 
any considerable dis- 
tance, except as the 
lights of the dim lamps 
fell upon the wnite cur- 
tains shrouding the 
front windows, and 
threw a faint reflection 
out upon the snow cov- 
ering the lawn. . 

But a very different 
scene, was that within, 
even if feebly lit by the 
same lamps and the 
ruddier glow of the fire- 
light.. A large, square, 
uncarpeted room — un- 
carpetecl except upon 
one side, of the huge 
fireplace, piled high 
with blazing logs, with 
- one of much larger size, 
the traditional "back- 
log " of the new country, 
forming a colossal com- 
plement to the whole, 
and the. glowing and 
crackling oak filling 
with coal and flame almost all the space from the 
back-log to the great fire-dogs of iron, — standing 
well forward on the brick hearth and preventing the 
falling outward of any portion of the heaped mass of 
combustion. The furniture old, massive and dark of 
hue ; the chairs varied of wood and leather, in bot- 
toms, and the great backed settle with no upholstery 
to relieve its primitive hardness ; while the dark 
carven bureau in that end of the apartment farthest 
from the fire, would have been almost a shadow 
against the equally dark wainscoting of painted 
boards, but for the glimmering of the firelight on its 
bright brass handles. On the side of the fireplace 



farthest from the outer door, a few feet square of 
thick, coarse rug or drugget, with two chairs there- 
on, the occupancy of which showed that even that 
approach to effeminacy could only be allowed for the 
use of the gentler sex. 

The room contained three persons. 

On the side of the fire nearest the door, in a large 
wooden arm-chair without cushion, with an oil lamp 
beside him on a little round table, and a heavy book 
in large text supported upon one upraised knee, 
Ephraim Reed sat reading, with much apparent edifi- 
cation, to judge from the occasional pleased glim- 




How many centuries of change and chance 

Those gnarled gray trunks have sentineled, calm and still, 
Above the pool where slanting sunbeams glance, 

And the grave heron wets his tawny bill ! 



How many more will pass, with all they bear 
Of human toil, of struggles lost and won, 

Ere man's decay these brookside monarchs share, 
And on the sylvan nook unbroken shines the sun ! 



mer of his aging eyes through his iron-rimmed 
spectacles, and the yet more frequent twitchings of 
the close mouth, so easily seen through the entire 
absence of beard. He was tall, a trifle hard-faced, 
rather gaunt than portly; and his graying hair, worn 
long and without queue, told at once of sixty to six- 
ty-five years, and of his religious profession. Brown 
Quaker clothes, of coarse cloth, and hose of the same 
color with broad buckles at knee, and great slippers 
of blanketing, made all that was notable, else, of his 
outer man, except a huge bunch of seals falling be- 
low the vest and indicating the carrying of his equally 
huge silver watch with something more of show than 



was ordinarily thought seemly by the disciples of 
George Fox, either then or at a later period. Such 
looked the well-to-do Friend, one of the many of his 
sect who failed to take any part in the patriot move- 
ment, and who supplied, indeed, an important con- 
stituency in the favoring of King George and his 
cause, ostensibly through dislike to warfare in any 
cause whatever, but, it is to be believed, really and ma- 
terially through that interested conservatism which 
preferred the old status, even if held objectionable, 
to any change which could possibly peril property 
and lead to personal discomfort and eventual danger. 

Let this statement 
not be misunderstood. 
There is certainly no 
intention of impugning 
the physical courage of 
that large section of the 
Society of Friends, in 
Pennsylvania and else- 
where, which either 
held to the crown or at 
least furnished no as- 
sistance to the patriot 
cause. Cowards, in the 
ordinary sense of that 
word, the followers of 
George Fox have never 
been. Witness the calm 
boldness with which the 
men of that persuasion, 
in many of the early set- 
tlements, placed them- 
selves unarmed in the 
midst and the power of 
savages from whom the 
hardy armed pioneers 
shrunk with a constant 
sense of insidious per- 
sonal danger, — declar- 
edly, and no doubt ac- 
tually, trusting in an 
Arm more mighty than 
that of any human com- 
batant, and doing what 
they believed to be 
their duty, in the face 
of any peril that could 
confront them. Wit- 
ness, too, in the ranks 
of the patriots, Nathan- 
iel Greene, the Quaker 
general, and many men 
of lesser note but equal 
courage, who proved, 
in the direst extremity, 
that the warm blood 
was living within them, 
once it should be awak- 
ened like that of the 
"world's people." But 
the truth remains, that 
the Quaker of the Rev- 
olution was, as a sectar- 
ian, a conservative, and 
thus a Tory of at least 
the milder sort, with- 
holding from the strug- 
gling colonies an ele- 
ment of strength which 
would have been for- 
midable to their en- 
emies, and even throw- 
ing that strength into 
the adverse scale, in 
many instances other 
than that of the well- 
compensated descend- 
ants and heirs of Wil- 
liam Penn. So much 
said, let us return to the single individual represent- 
ing an order, in the person of Ephraim Reed, and to 
the other members of his family. 

These were, besides the necessary servants of the 
household, only two in number, and both present at 
the moment when the Quaker landholder smiled 
complacently over his book by the winter fire. 

Has it been said that Ephraim Reed was a trifle 
hard of feature? This could certainly not be alleged 
of Hannah Reed, his wife, who occupied one of the 
two chairs on the opposite side of the fireplace, sit- 
ting placidly silent, with the warm glow of the fire 
ruddying her broad, round face, and her fingers busy 
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at the then almost universal employment of women in 
their leisure hours — that of knitting upon hose or 
mitten. Nearly of the same age as her husband, there 
seemed still scarcely a line upon cheek or brow, to 
indicate that more than sixty summers had passed 
over the quiet, comely countenance — so notable is 
indeed the difference marked upon that purest and 
clearest of all tablets, the face of woman, by the hab- 
itual indulgence of the passions of the world, or their 
suppression even if without extinction. A plain cap 
of white, with the border showing a narrow edge of 
frilling certainly due to some other hand than her 
own, covered the back of her still glossy hair ; her 
dress of coarse stuff was of sober dark gray ; and the 
still shapely hands engaged in the knitting, had little 
wool mitts of the same color covering the backs, 
though leaving the fingers at full liberty. 

Very different, in every detail, was the third of the 
group by the midwinter fire, on that special occa- 
sion. Occupying the only utensil in the room show- 
ing the least approach to the idea of luxury, a heav- 
ily framed rocking-chair with wooden arms and 
leathern seat, Mistress Catharine Trafford was gently 
and noiselessly indulging her body with the slight 
swaying motion of the chair, the while her bare white 
hands, by no means notably small though among the 
most perfect in shape ever moulded by the Great 
Artificer, were weaving into life, with needle and 
card and colored wools, leaves and flowers whose 
bright colors bore remembrance of the past season 
of verdure, and seemed to mock the dead, wintry 
desolation fallen without. Beside her, too, was a 
table, larger than that holding the lamp of the 
Quaker ; and on it lay some of her unused materials, 
and stood a lamp of large size and antique shape, 
really vieing with the flame of the fire in giving the 
principal light to the apartment. 

If there could be any sense of incongruity con- 
nected with that which may seem to have its right 
anywhere and everywhere, then might the presence 
of this woman have seemed to be singularly out of 
place with her companions and surroundings. For 
nothing could have been less in keeping, either with 
the simply furnished though comfortable room, or 
the two grave and methodical personages who occu- 
pied it with her. Tall — almost very tall, as was evi- 
dent even while she retained a sitting position, and 
would be yet more plainly shown when the length of 
limb manifested itself on arising — there was nothing, 
either in face or figure, correspondent with those fea- 
tures which usually accompany great stature in 
women. Even in comparison with her height, she 
was by no means fragile-looking — rather inclining 
to plumpness than the reverse, a fact rendered even 
more certain by those shapely but well-fleshed white 
hands, showing dimples at the knuckles as they 
changed position in the progress of her embroid- 
ery. No girl, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
phrase, as the beholder perceived at a second 
glance, noting that indefinable something which is 
absent in the human bud but reveals itself so clearly 
to the observer after the bursting into the full flower 
of womanhood. But scarcely was the observer able, 
even yet, to place her where she really belonged as 
to age — at a year or two, perhaps even more, past 
thirty. Almost perfectly classical as to feature, and 
still failing to reach that standard, owing to too 
marked a fullness at the end of the nose, giving an 
impression that it was slightly retrousse", as was by no 
means the case, — and to the marked fullness of the 
red lips, which seemed to have literally absorbed all 
the color of the face. The cheeks were of a waxen 
pearl in complexion, difficult of flush, and smooth 
and unblemished in texture as they could have been 
in her very earliest girlhood. To this there was 
needed a crown ; and it was splendidly supplied in the 
wealth of rich and glossy hair, halfway between gold 
and chestnut and combining the brilliancy of both, 
coiled into something approaching a massive coro- 
net, and surmounting the forehead, broad in compar- 
ison to its height, with brows much darker than the 
hair and even darker than seemed warranted by the 
eyes of tender brown that could so easily suggest 
black under quick impulses of feeling. This really 
regal stature and beauty, demanding its fit place on 
a throne instead of filling the rough rocking-chair of 
the Quaker's dwelling, was robed very simply, and 
yet with the same unfitness for the place and her sur- 
roundings, as the personality itself displayed. For 
her gown was of some soft, warm material, dead- 
black as very crape, but somewhat redundant in 
flouncing and ornamentation of a corresponding 
color ; and the only relief, rather a startling one, was 



at the throat, where a narrow erect ruff of delicate 
muslin rose above the robe, in whiteness almost 
glaring as contrasted with its dusk, but forming a 
suggestive image of the inner leaves from which 
might arise the stately stem of a beautiful flower, — 
while, below it, and at the throat proper, a knot of 
scarlet riband, fastened with an antique head in 
cameo and gold setting, completed at once the relief 
and the splendid incongruity. 

Such, to the outward eye and that inner sense 
which it has so large a share in ruling, was Catha- 
rine Trafford, whose name has seldom crept into the 
printed records of the Revolution, and who has not 
even been spoken of in tradition with that frequency 
which the importance of her connection with the 
struggle at a momentous period would certainly have 
involved, had not considerations foreign to herself 
withheld alike the pen and the tongue. Such was 
she to the outward eye and the mere senses dictated 
to by it : what lay beyond, is far more difficult to un- 
derstand and yet more difficult to convey in words, 
except as actions imperfectly known and often ar- 
rived at by guesswork and comparison may convey 
some approach to the truth. One thing, and one 
thing only, seems certain : had this woman not lived, 
or had she been other than she was, interests involv- 
ing the fate of a nation might have been turned ^n a 
widely different direction ; or we must believe so, if 
failing to recognize the truth that the Almighty Hand 
is able to carry out its ends through the means of 
another instrument, when the one fails or proves re- 
creant. 

Nor is it necessary, at this time, to say more of the 
antecedents of Catharine Trafford, than to indorse 
what in itself is so plainly evident — that she was no 
member or near connection of Ephraim Reed's fam- 
ily, whatever relation she held as one of his house- 
hold ; and that, resident in Philadelphia until within 
a very late period preceding, she had at that time 
left the city and taken up her residence at Cedar 
Grove, — to what end, or if to any end, maybe better 
apparent in the future than the present. 
[to be continued.] 



IN THE STUDIO. 

You walk my studio's modest round, 

With slowly supercilious air ; 
While in each lifted eye-brow lurks 

The keenness of an ambushed sneer. 

You lift your glass, and scan the walls — 

Between the pictures — with a glance 
Which takes the curtained drapery in, 

But views the art-work all askance ! 

A sigh ! a shrug ! and then you turn 

Homeward, — your judgment fixed as fate — 

The labors of a life-time gauged, 
And measured in your shallow pate ! 

— Paul H. Hayne. 



HABITS OF AUTHORS. 

When Dickens laid out for himself a system of 
literary work and forced himself into a rigid adher- 
ence to it, spending just so many hours daily at his 
desk, whether in the mood or not, and whether ac- 
complishing anything or not ; plodding away at com- 
position in as matter-of-fact a manner as a laborer 
would shovel at an embankment, — he set an excel- 
lent example for all writers, but one which a major- 
ity of them would find it impossible to imitate. No 
greater diversity, no sharper contrast can be found 
than appear in the modes of composition, the require- 
ments as to surroundings, state of feeling, and neces- 
sary conditions for freedom in working of different 
authors, as shown by their own statements or those 
of their biographers and personal friends. 

Walter Scott felt no special need of reconsidering 
or revising what he had written ; but having dashed 
off novel or poem — he sent off one after another in 
rapid succession such as had not been heard of be- 
fore; his day. Where would the Waverley novels have 
been, and should we ever have had the long list if he 
had been subjected to the test which Alcott, in his 
" Concord Days," lays down in his " code of compo- 
sition ? " — to wit : " Burn every scrap that stands not 
the test of all moods of composition ; such lack lon- 
gevity. What is left gains immensely. Such is the 
law. Very little of what is thought admirable at the 
writing holds good over night. Sleep on your writ- 
ing ; take a walk over it ; review it of an afternoon ; 
digest it after a meal ; let it sleep in your drawer a 
twelvemonth." 



The impulsive habit belongs to some writers whom 
we should least suspect of it. If there has been one 
woman writer in America who was pre-eminent for 
a strong masculine understanding, critical insight, 
coolness and impartiality in her judgments, and the 
power to put her own personality aside, it was Mar- 
garet Fuller; yet, of her, when especially employed 
as critic on the New York Tribune, Mr. Greeley com- 
plained that she could only write "when in the vein," 
and although new books demanded her attention, 
and the utmost promptness was desirable, she waited 
day after day to feel in the right mood for writing, 
and her criticisms were consequently sometimes too 
late. She did, in fact, distrust herself in writing ; her 
pen was a " non-conductor," she said ; she was sub- 
ject to pain, and affected by the most subtile influ- 
ences ; sometimes wrote in bed, and believed that 
she " could understand anything better when she was 
ill." Her " Summer on the Lakes " seems to have 
been written under more tranquilizing circumstances, 
and after a more orderly way than was usual with 
her. " Every day," she says, " I rose and attended to 
the many little calls which are always on me. * * 
Then, about eleven, I would sit down to write at my 
window, close to which is the apple-tree lately full of 
blossoms and now of yellow birds. Opposite me was 
Del Sarto's ' Madonna ; ' behind me ' Silenus holding 
in his arms the infant Pan/ I felt very content with 
my pen, my daily bouquet and my yellow birds. 
About five I would go out and walk till dark." 

Another woman, of the highest distinction in 
science, Mrs. Somerville, gives us, in that modest, 
straightforward way which makes her narrative so 
charming, an account of her habit of writing. Ab- 
struse as were her subjects, she did not find it neces- 
sary to seclude herself. She had a singular^ power 
of abstraction, which made her " independent of out- 
ward circumstances." She rose early, she says, and 
made the needful arrangements for her family, then 
wrote, subject to interruptions of visitors, who had 
" come to spend a few hours " with her. " However, 
I learned by habit to leave a subject and resume it 
again at once, like putting a mark into a book I 
might have been reading." In another place she 
says : " I had, and still have, determined persever- 
ance, but I soon found that it was in vain to occupy 
my mind beyond a certain time. I grew tired, and 
did more harm than good ; so, if I met with a difficult 
point, * * I left it, took my work or some amusing 
book, and resumed it when my mind was fresh." She 
took for this recreation poetry, and afterward novels. 

There is something exceedingly pleasing in this 
mental healthfulness, this systematic working of the 
faculties, this sound, refreshing kind of life. It re- 
minds us of the^account which is given of Schiller's 
manner of writing : in the common family room, where 
the wife and children could come and go at will, giv- 
ing him pleasure and contentment rather than annoy- 
ance by doing so ; and as fast as lie finished a scene, 
he would call them and read it aloud. It is delightful 
to think of him in this way, serene and cheerful, the 
life of the imagination inseparable from" that common 
life, so that he could turn from writing a page of 
" Wallenstein," to jot down little items of accounts or 
notes of his progress, in his diary. It was a very 
humble mode of living, so far as the outward goes ; 
for his house was the farthest from being grand, and 
was scantily furnished. The room in which he wrote 
had but few adornments. 

Very unlike indeed were his surroundings to those 
of the author of " Lothair." It would seem in the 
case of the latter as if sumptuousness could no far- 
ther go — statues, paintings, velvet carpets, rich and 
rare furniture, stained windows, hangings of black- 
and-gold, and the luxurious appointments of a man 
of extravagant tastes. And if we are to accept the 
details of authorship in "Contarini Fleming" as 
actual experiences, or even an exaggerated statement 
of them, we must arrive at the conclusion that Dis- 
raeli's method is a forced and unhealthy one. "I 
shut myself up from all human beings. * * I wrote 
the first sentence while in chapel, and under the in- 
fluence of music. It sounded like the organ that 
inspired it." The instant it was finished " my mind 
seemed exhausted, my power vanished. The excite- 
ment had ceased." And every day, the young auto- 
biographer, who is telling personal history in his 
romance, says he " warmed up his fancy " by reading 
over what he* had already written, before he could go 
on. Undoubtedly Disraeli, in this production of his 
earlier years, embodied some of his own life, and in- 
dicated the overwrought mental and physical condi- 
tions under which he wrote. — Amanda B. Harris. 



